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because of our intuitive recognition of this fact that courage is the human virtue 
most admired, for courage in man is the result of the will conquering fear. 

Fear is the parent of superstition. 

It may be taken as an axiom that no man enters upon any undertaking involv- 
ing known danger without a premonition of disaster. The reaction of the free-born 
premonition upon its parent fear exaggerates the latter, and tends to distort mental 
impressions, not infrequently to such an extent as to produce an hallucination or a 
delusion. 

This mental operation is, I believe, a very common one. Few men exist who 
have not at some time in their lives experienced it. The following rather remark- 
able example occurred to an acquaintance of mine, a reporter connected with a 
well-known news agency and a man of more than average intelligence : Late one 
night while returning to his home he was startled at seeing the cupola of a neigh- 
bor's house in flames. The fire appeared to have just broken out, and was curling 
out of a window, licking the cornice and roof. He listened for the alarm bell in a 
neighboring engine-house, and distinctly heard it ring and the noise caused by the 
engine horses as they rushed to their places. Some smoke borne on the wind from 
the fire entered his nostrils. All this took place in a few seconds of time. He 
hastened into his own house, found his wife awake, told her of the fire, exhorted 
her not to be afraid, and went to the window. The neighbor's house was in full 
view. No flre was there. 

Here we have a man, apparently in perfect health, deceived by three of his 
senses. The train of thought that led to the deception was started in this way: the 
reporter had been recently engaged in reportorial work connected with several large 
fires, and had feared that a flre in his own neighborhood would seriously affect his 
wife, who was in delicate health. 

I have frequently seen medical students suffering from delusive symptoms of a 
disease that they were studying. 

How often are we startled by a coincidence ? The coincidence is as common as it 
seems remarkable ; in fact, the words remarkable and coincidence are almost in- 
separable. A coincidence may be defined to be a concurrence of related events. 
When we recollect that a man's life is composed of an infinite number of events, and 
that all these events are caused by factors taking different periods of time to effect 
their results, it does not seem strange that related events should frequently occur 
coincidentally. 

Now, join one of these ordinary, " every-day " coincidences to a premonition or 
to an hallucination, and, presto ! the result is as astonishing as the conjurer's pro- 
duction of ink from the combination of two white liquids. 

The coincidence reveals the premonition and the warning. Unless the former 
happens, the latter is never told. 

The genuine, authenticated cases of premonitions and warnings are fathered by 
fear and mothered by coincidence. 

Cyrus Edson, M. D. 
V. 

THE ARMY OF MBRCEN ^IES. 

Through the persistent efforts of certain real and pretended veterans of the Civil 
War, the people of this country are in danger of revising some old ideas and learning 
some new definitions. It seems that the word " patriot " means " one who works for 
pay." Patriotism represents a cash bargain. The old Latin phrase is to be amended 
so as to read " Dulce et decorum est pro pecunid tnori." The boy who is taught " that 
a country's a thing men should die for at need " will also be taught that no man 
should take the risk of dying until he has " dickered " with the country and exacted 
the promise of money enough to cover the risk. And on the coin of the country the 
motto ought not to be, " In God we trust," but " How much am I offered !" He who 
for pay fights for some country other than his own is a mercenary, and deserves but 
little consideration from honorable men. He who for pay fights for his own country 
is a patriot, and may dun his government to the end of time. If a man for a pecuni- 
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ary consideration saves a stranger from death, he may pocket his reward and know 
that the matter is at an end. If a man for a pecuniary consideration saves his 
mother from death, he is a very nobie character and should constantly remind her 
of the service he has rendered and demand an annuity from her for the rest of his 
life. 

It will be understood that I do not refer to those who, having served bravely 
and well, went quietly to their homes when the end came, at peace with their own 
consciences and seeking nothing more. These will not be found in the ranks of the 
unscarred army that is now fighting for more cash. I am speaking of those sur- 
vivors of the war who resemble the cherubim and seraphim only in the fact that 
they " continually do cry," and who regard the public treasury as a grab-bag from 
which any one who can insert his hand under color of law may take whatever 
he can grasp. If this be patriotism, there are many persons, neither dishonorable 
nor unintelligent, who not only never feel the sentiment, but pray that they may be 
delivered from it. 

Worse things may happen to a country than to fail in an effort to preserve its 
unity. The loss of honor is more than the loss of territory. If the idea that service 
to the country should rest on a cash basis is the outcome of the Civil War, it is be- 
yond question that the Union was saved at too great a price. It would be better 
that the Southern Confederacy should have taken its place among nations than 
that in the restored Union there should come to be a feeling that a man's loyalty is 
to measure itself by the amount of money which he can extract from the nation's 
pocket. 

No people have ever given such practical effect to admiration for heroic deeds as 
the people of the United States. No country has ever been so lavishly generous to 
its defenders as this. Provision has been made for the families of dead soldiers. 
Pensions have been showered upon almost all cripples who ever heard of the war. 
For the injured and indigent veterans homes have been provided. In nearly all of 
the offices within the gift of the United States and the several States veterans 
have the preference for appointments. All this for men who, if they fought for 
others, fought also for themselves. It was their own country that was in danger. 
Yet dishonorable veterans and alleged veterans, finding that robbery of the treas- 
ury is not difficult, eagerly pursue the vocation of highwaymen, and swing the threat 
of their votes over the head of a timid Congress. 

If we yield to the noisy demands of the orators of the rights of veterans and con- 
sider the question simply as one of debt, what do we find J That the Southern planter 
of a half century ago had no such power over his slaves as the State has over its 
citizens. Every one is familiar with the exercise by the State of the right of eminent 
domain, and nearly every one knows the meaning of it— that the State has a right 
to the property of the citizen paramount to the right of the citizen. Every one is 
familiar with a draft made by the State in time of war ; but I am inclined to 
think that very few people know the meaning of it. Yet it rests upon the same basis 
as eminent domain; in fact, it is another form of eminent domain. The State has a 
right to the life of a citizen paramount to the citizen's own right to his life. To him 
who carefully studies the meaning of a draft it explains everything and leaves 
nothing to be said. That the State should take an innocent and peaceable citizen, 
force him into the army, place a weapon in his hands, and stand him up before the 
enemy to kill or be killed,— nay, itself put an end to him if that be advisable— there 
is surely no more interesting commentary than this on the doctrine that the State is 
placed under a heavy debt to those who fight for it. There is no more question of 
contract between a citizen and the State than between a house and its owner or a 
chair and its owner. The citizen and all his belongings are owned by the State, to 
be " handled with care " undoubtedly, but to be used, when the occasion demands, 
by right of ownership. And if a man does not feel in his inmost soul that he belongs 
to his country, and that sacrifice for her is its own compensation, then let him know 
this fact, stated without sentiment and coldly: that he belongs to her as property, to 
be rewarded or not, as she sees fit ; to be put to death or not, as she sees fit. 

Twenty-five years ago, had one flung at us the scornful question of Charles 
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Dickens, " What is a flag to them 1" we should have pointed to the Civil War and 
let that speak for us. The time seems to be approaching when we must try to think 
of some other answer. Of all the sorrowful things that have happened in this 
country this is not far from the sorrowfulest: that there should be growing in the 
minds of the younger generation a feeling of something like contempt for those who 
have perilled their lives in a noble cause in the greatest war of history. And such 
a feeling is growing, in spite of the fact that just now the veteran seems to have it 
all his own way. For this the veteran has only himself to thank. He has permitted 
himself to be represented as a mercenary instead of a patriot ; he has not protested 
when the most disreputable beggars have assumed to act as his spokesmen ; he has 
allowed blatant demagogues to gain control of and render odious the Grand Army 
of the Republic ; he has viewed without disapproval the plunder of the treasury 
carried on under pretence of collecting a debt. It is not in this way that he can win 
the respect of succeeding generations. Let him, rather, repudiate the idea that the 
country owes him anything for his service to her. Let him deserve the name of 
patriot by asserting that a man owes to his country, at need, property, liberty, and 
life, and that when he parts with any of these in her service he simply pays a debt. 
Peace hath her victories as well as war ; and often even more than war peace 
tries a man of what metal he is made. Far too many believe that to the victors be- 
long the spoils ; and not this alone, but that no one need feel called upon to enter the 
contest unless the spoils are guaranteed to the victors. This founding of service to 
the country, not upon the simple dictate of duty, but upon the inducement of some 
pecuniary consideration, is one of the evil tendencies of the time. To every one, as 
though for a final test of what life means to him, there comes, sooner or later, the 
question with which Flannigan of Flannigan's Mills achieved notoriety : " What 
are we here for if not for the offices I" Let no one deem that country prosperous, 
however busy may be its factories and productive its fields, whose citizens have no 
ans *rer for that question. 

John H. Hopkins. 



